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REVIEWS. 

LITERATURE ON THE NATURE-SENSE. I. 

Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson. With Many Illustra- 
tive Examples. By Francis T. Palgrave. Late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. MacMillan and Co., 
New York, 1897. VII-302 pp. i2mo — $2.00. 

When a scholar of Mr. Palgrave's reputation undertakes to 
write a book, one is justified in looking forward to a contribu- 
tion of considerable importance. One's disappointment is 
therefore keen upon discovering that this last work from 
his pen is characterized, in the conception of it as a whole 
and in the treatment of many details, by surprising dilet- 
tantism and remarkable ignorance of nearly the whole litera- 
ture on the subject. In the first place, a treatise on the evolu- 
tion of the nature-sense from antiquity to modern times should 
be a contribution to comparative literature on a large scale, and 
an entirely erroneous idea must be conveyed by a book which 
dismisses with a few words men of such importance in the 
development of the nature-sense as Sannazzaro, whose Arcadia 
for a time was greatly in vogue, and who on account of his 
idyllic interpretation of nature is so significant for his age, — 
which says hardly anything of Tasso, whose famous Aminta 
also betrays that peculiar idyllic note, — which fails to mention 
Rousseau, the most important factor in bringing about a gen- 
eral re-awakening to the charms of nature, and the discoverer 
of the beauties of mountain scenery, — and which does not 
treat Goethe, the first man to combine the scientific and the 
artistic view of nature. 1 

A few words of excuse (page 3) do not raise the value of the 
book. The fact that Palgrave wholly fails adequately to 

1 The artistic interpretation is exhibited for instance in 'Willkomm und 
Abschied/ ' Das Blilmlein Wunderschon,' certain passages in Faust, — the 
scientific interpretation of nature is shown in his scientific works. His 
letters from Switzerland, and poems like ' Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen ' 
show the blending of the two most strikingly. 
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sketch the ' kulturgeschichtliche ' background, without which 
the various stages in the interpretation of nature as recorded 
in literature remain in a sense unintelligible, because they 
seem fortuitous (the author does not explain the upheaval of 
the nature-sense during the Renaissance as a part of the 
change of Weltanschauung, nor does he discuss the forces 
which brought about a return to nature in the eighteenth 
century), makes the whole presentation of the subject unsatis- 
factory in the extreme. 1 

The truth of the matter is, that a satisfactory statement can 
simply not be expected in a work which discusses the nature- 
sense only as reflected in poetry ; for some of the most 
important interpretations of nature are found in prose : so, 
e. g., in the letters of the younger Pliny, and in the novels and 
letters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, like the 
Nouvelle H61oise, the Confessions of Rousseau, or Goethe's 
or Lenau's letters. Nowhere is an author's attitude towards 
nature so open, and nowhere is it so free from the convention- 
ality of literary tradition as in his letters. One may even pre- 
sume farther and say, that sometimes the letters of an age 
reveal undercurrents of feeling which find almost no expres- 
sion in its poetry. So in Madame de Sevigne's letters genuine 
enjoyment of nature is recorded in a fashion most surprising 
in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Palgrave is virtually unacquainted with the literature 
of the nature-sense. The following amusing statement (p. 4) 
bears witness to that fact : ' The subject, even when limited, has 
thus far, I believe, been but briefly handled ; I might almost 
repeat with that deep-souled and prophetic bard who did most 
for Roman nature scenes, " The pathless places of poetry are 
our wandering ground." ' He does not seem to look beyond 
England for much help, for he says a little further on : 
'Although landscape in poetry has not hitherto, so far as my 

1 This lack of appreciation of the nature-sense in any poet or period as 
the organic expression of the temperament of that period is best shown by 
what Palgrave says (p. 27) in connection with a passage from Theocritus: 
'As, however, has been observed, the lingering sentiment of this beautiful 
picture is rather Latin than Greek : and so, perhaps, the old Sicilian blood 
allied to the Italian may have made itself felt in certain earlier poems which 
Theocritus possibly had before him. But I offer such racial hints with diffi- 
dence and doubt.' This last remark is most opportune, for race had noth- 
ing to do with such interpretation of nature. 
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knowledge goes, at least in our language, been so much as 
mapped out systematically, yet I have been greatly aided by 
certain previous essays.' In his list of English treatises, he 
omits several which should find a place there, so notably J. A. 
Symond's Essay ' Landscape.' 

We regret that Mr. Palgrave altogether omits speaking of 
the nature-sense among the Church Fathers. We are aware 
that he discusses poetry only, but at least a foot-note in refer- 
ence to this important matter would have been very welcome. 
Humboldt in his Kosmos (2, 17) pointed the way there, and 
Mr. Palgrave happens to know Humboldt. A study of the 
nature- sense among the Church Fathers reveals the surprising 
phenomenon that a keen appreciation of nature is found in 
the works of the oldest theologians as long as classical tradi- 
tions lingered, whereas it weakened when an ascetic Weltan- 
schauung gained ground (cf. Biese, Die Entwickelung des Natur- 
gefiihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, 37 ff.). 

We cannot call the book much more than a collection of 
passages referring to the nature-sense, selected from the classi- 
cal literatures, from the Bible, from some Italian poets, and 
from English literature. Mr. P. undertook to give the world 
a new work, when he would have done much better to trans- 
late or to adapt the excellent treatises of Biese {Die Ent- 
wickelung des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen, Kiel, 1882, Die Ent- 
wickelung des Naturgefiihls bei den Rdmern, Kiel, 1884, Die 
Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, 
Leipzig, 1892). 

It would be very unfair, however, to leave the impression 
that the book is worthless. Mr. P. is characterized by keen 
literary sense, and everywhere shows great enthusiasm for his 
subject. The chapters on landscape in Celtic and Gaelic 
poetry (p. 94 ff.), and on landscape poetry under the Stuart 
kings (pp. 145 ff.), are valuable as containing material not 
easily found elsewhere. One cannot always agree with the 
author, as when he claims (p. 75) that the treatment of Nature 
in Solomon's Song is ' more modern, more "intime," than in 
Theocritus and Vergil,' — but one cannot deny that he appre- 
ciates nature and appreciates poetry. Only he does not know 
how to take out the really salient points in each author's 
treatment, and thus to establish the evolution of nature inter- 
pretation. 
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As the study of the nature-sense in literature and art begins 
to excite considerable interest, I call attention to two very 
helpful little bibliographies by Biese, printed in the Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Litteraiurgeschichte, 7.3iiff.,andu.2iiff. (about 
thirty titles), and I subjoin a discussion of a few additional 
books and essays which I have come across in my reading. 
The list can lay no claim to completeness, and I hope in 
another issue of this Journal to speak of perhaps ten more 
treatises with which I became acquainted as these lines went 
to press. 

On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, by J. C. Shairp (Edinburgh, 
1877). This book is mentioned by Biese in his second bibli- 
ography, and I speak of it merely because Biese knew it only 
through a review of it by Austin. Biese's admiration for the 
book is slightly surprising ; unwittingly he admires Austin's 
essay on the work more than he does the work itself. Sh's book 
contains some very good remarks (e. g., in Chapter III. Poetry 
and Scientific Wonder, in which he speaks of the debt we owe 
to science ; furthermore in Chapter V.), but the treatment as a 
whole is unsatisfactory, because it is vague, indefinite, and 
subjective. The unsatisfactory character of it seems to me to 
gleam even through Biese's discussion of it. Biese does not 
mention that from Chapters IX. to XIV. Shairp gives some- 
thing like a history of the nature-sense. Chapter IX. is en- 
titled 'Nature in Hebrew Poetry.' It is rather general and 
incomplete. Chapter X. Nature in Lucretius and Vergil : 
here Lucretius is spoken of as the first Roman in whose 
works occur pictures of Nature, and hence Ennius is over- 
looked. Shairp, however, appreciates that the nature-sense 
was highly developed among the ancients. Chapter XI. 
Nature in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. The treat- 
ment of Chaucer's nature-sense is insufficient, that of Shakes- 
peare's much better, and that of Milton's quite sugges- 
tive. He points out that Milton lacked first-hand observation 
of nature. Chapter XII. Return to nature begun by Allan 
Ramsay and Thompson. Shairp thinks that Ramsay was the 
first in whose poetry the sense of nature reappeared, but Miss 
Reynolds has shown in a dissertation (pp. 52 ff.) that this view 
is incorrect. But more of this anon. Sh's discussion of 
Thompson's nature-sense has since been greatly distanced by 
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Morel, as we shall see later. Chapter XIII. Nature in 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith and Burns contains good remarks 
on all, and is worth reading. Chapter XIV. Wordsworth as 
an Interpreter of Nature. Here again we find some 
thoroughly suggestive remarks. Sh. points out that Words- 
worth is not only optimistic in his poetry, but that he appre- 
ciated the hostile forces of nature more than seems to be 
generally believed. His enthusiasm for the great poet is 
sound. It may be mentioned in parenthesis that Sh. noticed 
the remarkable combination in Goethe of the scientific and 
the poetic view of nature. But we are sorry to see that he r 
too, gives utterance to that silly belief so often expressed in 
English books that ' the moral side of things, duty and self- 
surrender, hardly entered into his thought.' 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive, by John Addison Symonds, 
London, 1893. Landscape, pp. 289 ff. The essay is very 
general and never goes deeper than the surface, but it is the 
work of one whose acquaintance with European literature 
was vast, and whose literary sense was keen. S. appreciates 
the evolution of the nature-sense and here and there adds 
remarks of considerable value. Hence, though not at all 
exhaustive, the essay may be recommended as stimulating 
and as correct in its general conception. We cannot agree 
with Symonds in saying that during the revival of learning, 
landscape disappeared, for Petrarch is one of the most impor- 
tant of poets in the history of the nature-sense. The remarks 
on Wordsworth and on Shelley are more detailed and very 
suggestive. 

In the same volume (pp. 368 ff.) we find an essay entitled 
The Pathos of the Rose in Literature, in which S. traces with 
that grace and delicacy characteristic of him the influence of 
a passage in Catullus and one in Ausonius referring to roses 
upon many later poets from their day to modern times. 

Landscape, by P. G. Hamerton, London, 1885, is essentially 
a book for artists, but has a few chapters dealing with the 
history of the nature-sense. Chapter VIII. is entitled Land 
and Sea in the Odyssey. It contains not much more than 
a series of quotations. It is insufficient but sympathetic. 
Chapter IX. the Virgilian landscapes. Sympathetic ; neither 
profound nor exhaustive. Chapter X. The landscapes of 
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Ariosto ; pleasant but in no sense profound or exhaustive. 
Chapter XL Wordsworth. H. points out that W. was the 
contemporary of some of the greatest landscape painters, and 
that he shared their way of looking at nature. He notes 
the intensity of description, and observes that not even small 
things escaped Wordsworth, but that nevertheless he did not 
lose himself in insignificant details. W. is decidedly a 
student of landscape, so much so as to be sometimes a 
defective artist. ' The experience of painters throws valuable 
sidelights on the poetical production of Wordsworth ' ; the 
habit of making careful studies may be carried too far by 
an artist and may interfere with production if carried into 
works of a higher inspiration. Wordsworth sometimes 
inserts studies in his poems, — a practice always wisely 
avoided by Tennyson.' Perhaps not every one will agree 
with Hamerton, but it is interesting to hear an artist's view 
on so great a landscape poet as Wordsworth. Chapter 
XII. Lamartine. Lamartine is not so close an observer as 
Wordsworth, but he excels him in fusing landscape with 
human elements, for instance in ' Jocelyn.' Unfortunately 
Hamerton discusses nothing but the Jocelyn. One is strongly 
tempted to doubt the correctness of the statement that Lamar- 
tine is superior to Wordsworth in blending nature with 
human interests. 1 

Modern Painters. Of Many Things, pt. iv., by John Ruskin 
(I used the first American edition, N. Y., 1857). Chapter XL 
' On the Novelty of the Landscape;' mentions the fact that man 
originally took interest in the gods, in his ancestors, but in 
nothing of the outside world except in a utilitarian way. 
Chapter XII. The Pathetic Fallacy. The views in this chapter 
have proved so stimulating and have been so often quoted and 
modified that a few words of comment would not suffice here. 
I hope sometime to devote a more detailed study to this 
important subject. Chapter XIII. On Classical Landscape. 
Ruskin here discusses the Homeric landscape only, and his 
reason for so doing will be found in the following remark 
(§ 27): 'it may indeed be thought that I am assuming too 
hastily that this was the general view of the Greeks respect- 

1 Both Shairp and Hamerton are mentioned by Palgrave in his list of 
books, and I discuss them here because he goes no farther than mentioning 
the titles and his obligation to them. 
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ing landscape because it was Homer's. But I believe the true 
mind of a nation, at any period, is always best ascertainable 
by examining that of its greatest men ; and that simpler and 
truer results will be attainable for us by simply conparing 
Homer, Dante, and Walter Scott (!), than by attempting (what 
my limits must have rendered absurdly inadequate and in 
which, also, both my time and knowledge must have failed 
me) an analysis of the landscape in the range of contemporary 

literature Now it is quite true that in others 

of the Greeks, especially in Aeschylus, and Aristophanes, 
there is infinitely more of modern feeling, of pathetic fallacy, 
love of picturesque or beautiful forms, than there is in Homer; 
but then these appear to me just the parts of them which were 
not Greek, the elements of their minds, by which (as one 
division of the human race always must be with subsequent 
ones) they are connected with the mediaevals and moderns. 
And without doubt, in his influence over future mankind, 
Homer is eminently the Greek of Greeks. If I were to asso- 
ciate anyone with him, it would be Herodotus, and I believe 
all I have said of the Homeric landscape will be equally true 
of the Herodotean, as assuredly it will be of the Platonic, etc' 
Anyone at all acquainted with the nature-sense among the 
Greeks will feel compelled to say that these statements are 
based on vast ignorance, and almost enviable naiveU. First 
of all, of the tragedy writers, Sophocles and especially Euripi- 
des, are more modern than Aeschylus, and Homer's view of 
nature is no more essentially Greek than is that of Sophocles. 
Should we regard Sophocles as non -representative of the 
Greek genius merely because he is more sensitive to color 
and has a more intimate knowledge of nature and detail than 
Homer? Furthermore, the lyrical poets, as for instance 
Sappho and Pindar, betray a view of nature more intimate 
than Homer's and yet must be regarded as fine exponents of 
the Greek temperament. Had Mr. Ruskin spoken of Euripi- 
des as not essentially Greek, in the sense in which Homer or 
Aeschylus are, we should agree with him, for in his works 
begins to be recorded that element of self-criticism and there 
is found in them what Mr. Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy in 
such a way as to compel us to call him the exponent of a period 
which was developing a new and less healthy and direct attitude 
17 
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towards life than the one reflected in Greek literature from 
Homer to Sophocles. Now, in the lyrical poets, and in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, we find elements of interpretation of nature 
which betray so much more keen a feeling of oneness and 
intimacy with her, that they are most useful as showing us 
how far the Greek mind could go in interpreting nature while 
not abandoning what we must regard as essentially Greek 
principles of life. Appeals to nature (as in the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, or the Ajax of Sophocles, etc.) are unknown to- 
Homer ; metaphors, in which processes of inner life are com- 
pared with phenomena of nature are extremely rare, virtually 
non-existent in Homer, and more frequent in the tragedy 
writers and lyrical poets. So that Homer, as he does in 
Greek literature as a whole, so also in the interpretation of 
nature, stands on the threshold of a great movement, and to 
regard him as the adequate exponent of the centuries to follow 
down to Euripides is an absurdity. I may add in parenthesis 
that Plato's nature-sense is essentially different from Homer's, 
for we find in his works the first germs of that idyllic view of 
nature which so charmingly flowered in Theocritus, and charac- 
terizes a large part of the work of the Alexandrian school. 
(For details on this subject, see the excellent book mentioned 
above by Biese on the nature-sense of the Greeks.) In Chap- 
ter XIV. and in Chapter XV. Mr. Ruskin discusses the 
mediaeval landscape, and once more betrays on the one hand 
his great delicacy of feeling and on the other his tendency 
to ridiculously one-sided and incorrect statements. As he 
regarded Homer as the true exponent of the Greek nature- 
sense, so he regards Dante as the true exponent of the mediae- 
val nature-sense. The assumption that Dante's attitude 
towards landscape is typical of that which characterized the 
poets of many centuries before him, is totally wrong. In 
Dante, we find distinct proofs of new forces at work, — those 
forces which almost in his own day were to find a refined and 
powerful spokesman in Petrarch. Hence, Dante's nature- 
sense is one of the most interesting symptoms of the great 
change which the mediaeval mind was undergoing before it 
burst the sacerdotal trammels of a theological Weltanschau- 
ung and gave birth to a new order of things. Those inter- 
ested in this subject should study the chapters bearing on the 
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nature-sense in the middle ages in Biese's ' Die Entwickelung 
des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit,' and 
especially the book by Liining entitled ' Die Natur, ihre Auf- 
fassung und poetische Verwendung in der altgermanischen 
und mittelhochdeutschen Epik bis zum Abschluss der Bliite- 
zeit.' Zurich, 1889. They will find how enormous the differ- 
ence is between Dante's interpretation of nature and that of 
the characteristically mediaeval mind. Chapter XVI. deals 
with the Modern Landscape. This chapter again contains 
exaggerated and suggestive remarks. Here, of all people, 
Scott is made the great representative of modern times, and 
his nature-sense the most truly representative and adequate. 
Chapter XVII. deals with the Morals of Landscape. Evi- 
dently Mr. Ruskin had, as was natural for the time when the 
book was written, no idea of evolution in the appreciation of 
nature. It seems strange (§ 22) that so intense a lover of 
nature as Mr. Ruskin should claim 'I find that by keeping 
long away from hills, I can in great part still restore the old 
childish feeling about them ; and the more I live and work 
among them, the more it vanishes.' 

I am keenly aware, of course, that Mr. Ruskin is himself 
one of the great landscapists in words in English literature, 
but it becomes necessary to hold up to criticism his absurd 
statements about prominent poets, for they still influence the 
opinions of many, and are quoted and requoted by his faith- 
ful admirers. 

Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung, Leip- 
zig, 1887, by L. von Schroeder. Although this work does not 
deal essentially with the nature-sense in Hindoo literature, I 
mention it as containing valuable remarks on the subject, and 
many translations which will prove helpful in making one 
acquainted with the Hindoo attitude towards nature. I may 
emphasize one fact which seems of peculiar interest, that the 
Hindoo drama differs from the drama of western nations in 
that nature plays a very great and very charming part in it. 

Ueber den Geist der Indischen Lyrik. Ein Essay von Dr. H. 
Brummhofer. Leipzig, 1882. This little book, the scientific 
value of which I am in no wise able to characterize, contains 
many translations, which are useful in giving an insight into 
the nature-sense of the Hindoos. 
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Fragmente zu einer ' Archalogie des Morgenlandes' (1769) by 
J. G. Herder. (Suphan's Edition, vol. 6.) Herder here 
interprets the beginning of Genesis in his dithyrambic and 
poetic fashion. The grandeur of the conception of nature in 
Genesis is brought out with striking power. 

Dante's treatment of nature in the Divina Cotnmedia, by L. Oscar 
Kuhns. Modern Language Notes, 1896, pp. 1 ff. K. shows 
that many references to nature in Dante are taken from the 
Bible, from Vergil, Horace, Ovid, from Brunetto Latini, and 
other sources. The author does not, however, deny Dante's 
keen sense of observation. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante's ' Divina Commedia ' by L. 
O. Kuhns, London and New York, 1897. Chapter I. describes 
in detail Dante's attitude towards nature. K. uses as a 
basis of investigation not only the Divine Comedy, but the 
Vita Nuova and other works as well. He shows that Dante's 
main sources are the Bible and the Classics, and discusses in 
detail the epithets which Dante borrowed from these sources. 
The influence of Vergil, of Ovid, furthermore of the trouba- 
dours, and of the Tresor of his master Brunetto Latini, was 
strong ; he may also owe something to the French Bestiaries, 
and the Beast Epic. The landscape in the Inferno is different 
from the landscape in the Purgatorio. In the Purgatorio we 
find mountains and rocks as we do in the Inferno, but beau- 
tiful scenes are here and there introduced, — the whole work 
conveys an air of openness and the descriptions as a whole 
leave an impression of loveliness, though there is much that 
is forbidding. The most beautiful passage is of course the 
description of the Earthly Paradise. The Paradiso contains 
hardly any references to landscape. There are few descrip- 
tions of Italy in the Divine Comedy, but many passages 
define the characteristic features of different places. Dante 
evidently did not love mountains any more than his contem- 
poraries, but all references to them show great accuracy. 
Attempts at characterization of the ocean are rather conven- 
tional, but water in all forms is referred to (springs, water- 
falls, etc.). In the Inferno, the air is heavy, thick, and dark, 
in the Purgatorio, bright, sweet. Clouds are referred to in all 
forms and under different conditions. A storm is described 
with great minuteness and poetic skill. Dante dislikes 
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winter, but appreciates snow. Different aspects of the wind 
are described. Dante loves Spring. Dante greatly loves 
flowers. He mentions few of them specifically, however, 
except the rose and the lily. There is no trace of love for 
simple, uncultivated flowers. He is fond of grass and leaves, 
and is not as averse to forests as Ruskin would have us 
believe. He is very fond of birds, and mentions many varie- 
ties, especially the falcon and the hawk, — also the eagle and 
the stork. The nightingale is referred to rarely. Horses are 
mentioned rarely, dogs more often but in a hostile spirit; 
other domestic animals also are mentioned. Insects like 
gnats, etc., are referred to. Dante is fond of the stars. The 
sun is often used symbolically, but also treated scientifically 
and philosophically ; we see it in all its phases. The nights 
in the Purgatorio are beautiful and sweet. Dante loves the 
light. In some places he shows fine discrimination in shades 
of color. There are no romantic effects of mountains in 
Dante. He shows minuteness of observation, and great skill 
in characterizing with a word. — This book is thorough and 
makes the impression of being complete. It is a welcome 
contribution. In his last chapter, K. is much too hard on 
the ancient landscape painters. 

L'ascensione del Petrarca sul Ventoux, by Zumbini. Nuova 
Antologia anno 30, terza Serie, vol. 57, fascicolo 10, p. 209, 
describes in detail this famous ascent and polemises against 
those who believe that Petrarch ceased to love nature because 
he was so deeply impressed by the words of St. Augustine 
which he happened to read while enjoying the view from the 
mountain. 

English Pastorals, selected and with an Introduction, by Edmund 
K. Chambers, London and New York, 1895. By way of intro- 
duction, we find a few remarks on the treatment of nature in 
the English pastorals : ' It is nature indeed as it presented 
itself to the Elizabethan, somewhat vaguely and generally 
conceived ; there is none of that accurate observation which 
Darwin has taught our modern poets, any more than there is 
that haunting sense of imminent deity which they have inher- 
ited from Wordsworth.' 

William Browne, His Briltanias Pastorals and the Pastoral 
Poetry of the Elizabethan Age, by Frederic W. Moorman, 
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Strassburg, 1897 (Quellen und Forschungen, 81. Heft). Part II, 
The Interpretation of Nature from Chaucer to Bacon. Chaucer 
is the first in English literature whose nature-sense is impor- 
tant. He is influenced by the Troubadours He enjoys a May 
morning, the songs of birds, the shades of trees, the daisy and 
other May flowers, and the growth of fresh green grass with 
the dew drops shining upon it. This is his background. He 
takes hardly any interest in the other seasons. He also loves 
order in nature, and has no appreciation of her waywardness. 
He catalogues rather than describes (we find tree lists, flower 
lists, etc.). He has a practical view of nature, the farmer's and 
agriculturist's. Trees are mentioned for their usefulness. He 
is fond of hunting scenes, shadows of forests, but has no 
appreciation of the sea. Chaucer has keen colour sense. 
There is nothing fantastic in his nature descriptions ; his 
scenery is almost always English. Though he knew Dante 
and Petrarch, their interpretation of nature left hardly any 
impress upon him. It was most influenced by Boccaccio, who 
does not rise above the troubadours. In the works of some 
of Chaucer's contemporaries, like the author of Sir Gawayne 
and The Green Knight, in the Bruce, in the Pearl, a nature- 
sense superior to Chaucer's is found. Chaucer's disciples 
follow him slavishly down to Surrey and Wyatt. The realism 
in Chaucer and Boccaccio is a reaction against the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. In literature, this realism produced in 
Italy the Novella. At the same time there arose a reaction 
against the latter, and that produced the pastoral. The first 
writer of pastorals is Sannazzaro, whose Arcadia appeared in 
1504. As a reaction against false realism, the pastoral is 
intensely ideal, hence it also introduces a new interpreta- 
tion of nature. In Sannazzaro's Arcadia the waywardness of 
nature is described more in detail, though the author tells of 
nothing beyond plains and groves. Inanimate .nature now 
becomes more important. The landscape of the earlier litera- 
ture was the garden; now we go a little farther and advance 
into the plain, the wooded valley, hill and grove with the 
crystal stream. Being ideal, this landscape becomes stilted : 
Arcadia is supposed to combine Greek culture with the sim- 
plicity of the Bible story. In England, Sidney's Arcadia 
(1580) was the first pastoral of importance. The French pas- 
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toral unfortunately too often was a veil for political treat- 
ment. R6my Belleau did more than any one else at this time 
to deepen the appreciation of nature. After Belleau, the arti- 
ficial interpretation of the Pleiade was introduced. Mythol- 
ogy takes the place of description, but Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaye (1535 to 1607) shows considerable insight into the 
value of landscape. The Romantic interpretation of nature 
in the Orlando, the Gerusalemme, and the Faerie Queene are 
related to and in a way dependent on the interpretation of 
the pastoralists. Probably Ariosto had no profound idea of 
outside nature except through books. Tasso used mythology 
a great deal, the pastoral influence makes itself felt in the 
seventh book of the Gerusalemme. Similarly Spencer intro- 
duces the story of a shepherdess, and Milton in his Paradise 
Lost, in part at least, follows the inspiration of the pastoral- 
ists in depicting the life of Adam and Eve. In Spencer's 
interpretation of nature, we see the tradition of Chaucer 
mingled with that of Ariosto and Tasso, but the fantastic 
clement is also strong. Spencer does not appreciate the 
sublimity of nature. Occasionally he gives us pictures of 
English scenery and country life based upon personal obser- 
vation. Shakespeare is aware of the sublimity and the beauty 
of nature and appreciates nature as a whole. It should be 
remembered that the interpretation of nature in the English 
ballads (simple, narrow, but genuine) is found in Shakespeare 
raised to a higher and more poetic level (for instance in the 
songs in As You Like It). John Fletcher's pastoral, entitled 
the Faithful Shepherdess, marks a step in the direction of sim- 
plicity. It is important to note that probably in 1621 Bacon 
published an essay on Gardens, in which he entertains views 
altogether different from the French gardeners. 

Browne's treatment of nature shows the master's hand ; he 
carefully notes the details of the landscape, and describes all 
seasons, even Winter. He appreciates the beauty of the sea. 
Yet Browne does not go much beyond the pastoralists' land- 
scape. His landscape lacks sublime elements. He describes 
especially groves and has nothing to say about mountains, 
but he widens the range of poetic appreciation of animal life. 

This treatise is extremely lucid and thorough. I have given 
a rather detailed abstract of it, as it deals with the interpreta- 
tion of literary forces more than Biese or Palgrave do. 
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Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama, by F. I. 
Carpenter. Chicago' Dissertation. Chicago, 1895. Lyly's 
Metaphors and Similes are largely taken from nature but are 
almost entirely conventional and courtly. Animal life is 
mostly borrowed from fabulous natural history. George Peele 
draws a very large number of images from nature, especially 
from flowers, stars, sunshine, etc. Marlowe derives many 
similes and metaphors from nature, but evidently in a 
traditional way. In Greene's plays nature is but slightly 
represented. Tourneur borrows little from nature. Webster 
transcribes less from animate than from inanimate nature. 
Chapman exhibits metaphors and similes from nature in con- 
siderable number. Ben Johnson often refers to nature, some- 
times with much delicacy. In the tabulated index, it appears 
that Chapman and Ben Johnson refer oftenest to nature, 
Greene least often. In a resume, Carpenter states that 
in the treatment of nature, all these poets mentioned are 
generally conventional. It is the remote, or the curious, or 
the novel, which these poets prefer. Eupheuistic natural 
history attracted them, but their range is not wide and there 
is no subtility of observation. Nature is important only as 
linked with man. The thoroughness which characterizes this 
dissertation throughout makes the remarks on the nature-sense 
valuable. 

Milton's Treatment of Nature, by Vernon P. Squires. Modern 
Language Notes 9, 454. Milton betrays no intimacy with 
nature, his knowledge of birds and animals is slight. Most 
animals mentioned are foreign and not known to him from 
direct observation. In most cases, he mentions flowers rather 
than roses, violets, etc. . . . S. does not seem to have noticed 
Milton's exquisite gift of indicating a mood in nature with a 
few words. 

The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope a>/d 
Wordsworth, by Myra Reynolds. Chicago Dissertation. 
Chicago, 1896. During the classical period (from about 
1620 to about 1790) city life was preferred. The grand and 
the mysterious in nature were neglected. The gentle was 
admired. Man is, generally speaking, regarded as supreme. 
In the poets between 1706-26 is exhibited a growing sense 
of beauty and charm in nature, and greater correctness of 
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observation. There is a nascent appreciation of the beauty 
of night and of winter. Pope and Addison are themselves 
tinged with the new ideas. The most noteworthy writers 
are Phillips, Lady Winchelsea, William Pattison, Allan 
Ramsay. — In James Thomson, we find a mixture of faults 
and advantages, but he really knew nature, he knew farm 
life, loved animals and knew their habits, and had something 
of a Wordsworthian appreciation of the unity of man and 
nature. Still he retains the classical feeling towards ocean 
and mountain. But his was the first powerful voice to take 
men from the city to the country. In the poets from 1730 
to 1756, genuine interest in nature continues and deepens. 
Young adds little, but he prefers darkness, and this is a 
contribution. Collins shows some unusual originality and 
imaginative power. Akenside is cold but he sees in nature 
the great inspirer. Gray has some fine touches. Joseph 
Warton loves and yearns for solitude and hates the city. 
Langhorne deeply feels the power of nature over man. Smart 
exhibits almost barbaric splendor of images from nature. 
Mickle has romantic love for moonlight and stars. Gold- 
smith loves nature but is not a revealer. Beattie feels nature 
as a great culture force and inspirer, as deepening and as 
soothing. Blake appreciates the spiritual force of nature ; 
has an excellent eye and excellent ear. Cowper exhibits 
narrow but accurate knowledge of nature. The ministry of 
nature to human needs is a cardinal principle in Cowper's 
poetry: ' God made the country, man made the town.' Burns 
has narrow but intense love of nature. Bowles hints at 
the union between the spirit of man and the spirit of nature. 
... Miss Reynolds goes on to speak of the change which took 
place during the century in gardening. ... In the records of 
travel written during this period, the transfer of emphasis 
from man to nature is strongly marked, though the nature- 
sense here develops later than in poetry. . . . Fiction did 
virtually nothing to bring about a new attitude towards 
nature. ... In painting, man first was the centre of interest, but 
landscape painting was slow in emancipating itself from 
tradition. (All important facts on this subject may be found 
in VanDyke's History of Art.) ... It is worthy of note that 
most of the poets of the 18th century who deal with nature, 
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deal with her in the writings of their youth and turn away 
from her in later years. During the 18th century odors are 
rarely described in detail, whereas sounds are noted with 
much greater distinctness. The color sense is immensely 
developed in 18th century poetry. Mountains were first neg- 
lected, then immensely admired. The ocean was not appre- 
ciated even during the transition period except in a few cases. 
The sky was not carefully studied, but the moon and stars 
are often and sympathetically referred to, as are also sunset 
and sunrise. Storms are rarely treated. Flowers were at 
first treated in a general way and then more and more 
specifically. Trees are first mentioned en masse, then char- 
acterized in detail. Among birds the cuckoo is the favorite. 
In general it may be said that love for animal life grows, 
(confer on that subject Alois Brandl, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. English translation. London, 1887, p. 97 ff.). There is 
a growing feeling that God manifests himself in nature. The 
belief often finds expression that nature gives peace, gives 
joy, is inspiring, grants wisdom, and virtue. The facts of 
nature become more and more an allegory of human experi- 
ence. ... It may be fairly said that this dissertation is one 
of the most valuable contributions to the nature-sense. We 
only regret that the letters of the 18th century were not more 
extensively used by the author. 

The Development of the Love of Romantic Scenery in America, 
by Mary E. Woolley. The American Historical Review, 
Oct. 1897 (vol. 3, No. i, p. 56 ff.). Travelers to the colonies 
during the 17th and 18th centuries were interested only in 
natural conditions and thought little of scenery. For instance 
John Josselyn climbed the White Mountains between 1663-71, 
but in his works says nothing of the beauties of the mountains. 
Robert Beverly wrote a history of Virginia in 1705, and saw 
the mountains only from a utilitarian point of view. Others, 
like Neal in his History of New England, London, 17 19, or 
Burton in his English Empire in America, 1729, betray as little 
appreciation for the beauties of the American mountains. 
Only the Rev. Andrew Burnaby seems to make an exception. 
Meanwhile in sporadic instances, we find expressions of appre- 
ciation of wild scenes. In Col. William Byrd's History of 
the Dividing Line run in the year 1728 a modern view of 
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nature occurs and mountains are spoken of as pleasing 
(curiously enough, the author was a friend of Pope). Between 
1780-85, the new Romantic movement becomes established. 
Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 1781-4, calls the Natural 
Bridge 'the most sublime of nature's works' and speaks of 
the indescribable rapture it creates ; and the Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, who visited it in 1789, says it excited in him 'an 
emotion entirely new,' a 'genuine emotion of the sublime.' 
One James Elliot has left sketches of the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion in Pennsylvania in 1794, in which he finds time to speak 
with great admiration for the mountains arrayed in all the 
majesty of nature and destitute of a single sign of art and 
cultivation. The Travels of President Dwight (1797, 1803) 
are brimful of notes on the beauty of the White Mountains, of 
'wild and solemn appearance.' In poetry, too, a change is 
recorded about the same time. So in a poem entitled the 
Prospect of America (1786). In an essay on poetry published in 
1795, love for the picturesque in nature is regarded as 
universal. 

James Thomson : Sa vie et ses oeuvres, by L6on Morel. Paris, 
1895. 2d part, Ch. I. Le sentiment de la nature dans la poesie 
anglaise avant 'les saisons.' The author sketches Chaucer's 
nature-sense, of which he says it is characterized by the same 
thrilling sympathy and precision of observation which char- 
acterizes his descriptions of men. (We doubt whether this 
statement can be substantiated.) Of Shakespeare, Morel says 
he is one of the greatest descriptive poets. His descriptions 
are not found so much in his dramatic work, as in Venus 
and Adonis. Morel further mentions that nature is every- 
where introduced either as a harmonious accompaniment or 
to intensify the emotional effect. Then follow remarks on 
Spenser's nature-sense. He speaks of the glorious light which 
pervades Spenser's poetry. Spenser is a great painter of 
flowers. In his remarks on Milton's nature-sense, Morel 
seems to me to go too far. He claims that Milton's power 
of observation is exact, in spite of the statements to the con- 
trary on the part of many critics. In Lycidas, great knowl- 
edge of nature is shown according to Morel. In Paradise 
Lost there are not many records of real nature, except in 
some metaphors. Milton has a wonderfully fine ear for, all 
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sounds in nature. Milton blends outer nature with human 
emotions. She is not only a fine panorama, she is a good 
influence, and in that, he claims, Milton is greater than 
modern poets. This last statement seems to me distinctly 
exaggerated. In Dryden, we find pretty glimpses of nature, 
but they are only reminiscences. Herrick sees only a small 
part of nature, and is characterized by certain 'preoccupation 
pour l'effet litteraire.' Pope in his early works describes 
nature, but only as a reminiscence of his reading. In 
Chapter III, Morel speaks at great length of Thomson's 
nature-sense. Thomson deals with the whole universe. 
He treats the sky in all its aspects and must be regarded 
as greater than any poet (?) in describing the dawn. He 
neglects the ocean. Mountains are very rarely mentioned. 
Thomson appreciates the simple phenomena of nature, he 
shows great interest in brooks and loves forests, often men- 
lions animals, even humble and repulsive ones, and describes 
animals of all zones. He always blends man with his land- 
scape. He has a keen ear. He does not neglect to notice 
imposing and terrible aspects of nature. He loves the shade, 
and feels its delight' and its melancholy. He sees forests and 
not often trees. This is quite characteristic of his whole 
nature-sense, for he prefers large effects to detail. Flowers 
often are referred to. In Chapter IV. M. speaks of 'Le poete 
descriptif. Sa technique.' It should be noted that Thomson 
tried to describe the whole world, grand, and simple, ugly and 
beautiful, yet not like a photograph, but throbbing with life. 
In contrast with Cowper, he does not describe a forest, but the 
forest. In other words, he records only general impressions. 
This tendency to generalize shows the influence of classical 
ideals. (M. doubts, to my sense with injustice, whether the 
greater exactness found in modern descriptions of nature in 
literature have added anything artistically important.) Thom- 
son sees color but not form. He notes degrees of light, not 
only contrasts between light and shade, and recalls all this 
with very few adjectives. His ear is remarkably sensitive. 
Odors are often mentioned, sometimes by way of suggestion. 
With all his tendency to generalize, he is capable of exactness 
of detail. These chapters are extremely interesting, done by 
one who evidently himself deeply loves nature. It is no fault 
of a biographer slightly to overrate his hero. 
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Color-Chords in Thomsons Seasons, by William Hand Browne. 
Modern Language Notes 12, 281. Contains a few remarks on 
Thomson's color-sense and fine observation. 

F. L. Siolberg's Jugendpoesie, by W. Kneiper. Berlin, 1893. 
Nature plays a great part in his early verses. He interprets 
nature, like Rousseau, as an element of freedom and libera- 
tion. Devotion is the cardinal principle of his nature lyrics. 
The great and powerful in nature attract him. He is the first 
in German literature to describe the ocean ; (this last remark 
should not be overlooked, as one is too apt to believe Strodt- 
mann's statement that the ocean had never found an inter- 
preter in German literature before Heine.) (For a short 
history of the ocean in German literature before Heine, cf. 
Walzel, Euphorion 5, 15 f.) 

Keats' Jugend und Jugendgedichte, by J. Hoops. Englische 
Studien 21, 209 ff. The author calls attention to the fact that 
Keats spent several years of his formative period in the 
country. At the age of fifteen, he was sent to Edmonton, 
which is now a suburb of London, but to this day has kept its 
rural character. From 1817-20 he lived in Hampstead, where 
he was charmingly located in a lovely country. He never 
saw a great mountain, hence the grandeur of mountains plays 
a small part in his verse. He saw the sea in 1816, and was 
deeply impressed by it. 

Studies in Interpretation, by W. H. Hudson ; pp. 34 ff. deal 
with Keats. He loved nature, but she was to him a beautiful 
soulless mistress, not the solemn veiled prophetess she was to 
Wordsworth, nor the mysterious mother of Shelley's visions. 
He merely describes her sensuous beauty. Keats is singularly 
free from the pathetic fallacy ; confer his Ode to Autumn. 
(Whether this absence of the pathetic fallacy in Keats is 
altogether so great an advantage as H. appears to think seems 
to me doubtful.) 

On Wordsworth' s Guide to the Lakes, by Stopford Brooke. 
' Wordsworthiana,' ed. Knight. London, 1889, pp. 130 ff. 
The author shows how the guide is full of the same thoughts 
and views as the poems. 

The Poetic Interpretation of Nature, by Roden Noel. Words- 
worthiana, pp. 181 ff. contains some very suggestive ideas on 
the pathetic fallacy. The author differs on some points with 
Ruskin. 
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Wordsworth and Turner, by Harry Goodwin. Wordsworth- 
iana, pp. 267 ff. States that Wordsworth and Turner were 
specially devoted to nature. Both cast the veil of poetry 
over simple things. The essay contains very little of value. 

Wordsworth' s Treatment of Sound, by W. D. Heard. Words- 
worthiana, pp. 219 ff. H. shows by many quotations how 
remarkably fine Wordsworth's ear was, and how much the 
sounds of nature meant to him even spiritually speaking. 

Aspects of Tennyson, V. Tennyson as a Nature Poet, by Theodore 
Watts. The Nineteenth Century 30 (1893), 836 ff. Tennyson 
is so great an artist that he never allows a landscape to arrest 
the movement of the reader's imagination. He does not, like 
Shelley, write extatic hymns to nature. He allows himself 
much freedom in delineating the contour of the land, his 
desire being to seize upon the characteristic features of the 
land's outline. In the power of calling up imaginary land- 
scape, he has no equal save Coleridge. He is at the head of 
English poets as a painter of the vegetable world of England. 
He is a great lover of streams and brooks. He sees the heroic 
side of the lower animals, and betrays great exactness in his 
descriptions of animal life ; — in fact his exactness is unfailing 
and extraordinary. He is inferior to other 19th century 
poets as a painter of clouds and other aerial effects. Tenny- 
son is most happy in describing the sea, especially from the 
shore. 

Tennyson, by Charles Kingsley. Fraser's Magazine, Sept., 
1850 (vol. 42), 245 ff. Reprinted in Literary and General 
Lectures, 1880, pp. 103 ff. Kingsley speaks of Tennyson's 
treatment of nature in his earlier poems as combined with 
religious reverence. Because of a lack of that religious ele- 
ment, he slurs Keats' interpretation of nature. The essay has 
very little value. 

Eichendorff's Jugenddichtungen, by E. Hober, Berlin, 1894. 
On pp. 13 ff. E.'s nature-sense is discussed. In his early 
verse religious sentiment is everywhere intertwined with ten- 
der and graceful images from nature. Everywhere he exhibits 
close observation and proves that he notices all sorts of phe- 
nomena in nature. This is natural in a poet who lived so 
much in the country. In the poems of his first period the forest 
is constantly introduced and spring generally described. He is 
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particularly fond of the nightingale and the lark. Among all 
colours, blue is his favorite. In his poems, written between 
1 808-1 1, a certain mystic atmosphere prevails in his descrip- 
tions of nature which robs them of their clearness. H. points 
out that E. describes spring almost exclusively in all his 
poetry and especially spring in the woods. His color-sense 
is keen. 

Lamartine, by Emile Deschanel, Paris, 1893. In vol. 1, 71 ff. 
we find some important hints on the condition of poetry 
before Lamartine, the vague longings and hopes, the melan- 
choly and mysticism which characterize poetry at the begin- 
ning of our century in France. However impassive nature 
may seem on account of her laws, men like Lamartine 
cannot believe that either man or his planet are isolated in 
the universe, but that there is a mystic bond between man 
and the primal cause (p. 190). This apparent impassibility of 
nature consequently is not discouraging to such men. Nature 
consoles them. 

The Poetic Feeling for External Nature, by Edward Dowden. 
Contemporary Review 2 (1866), 535 ff. A remarkable essay 
for the time when it was written. Dowden appreciates that 
there is a distinct evolution in the nature-sense, and that the 
modern nature-sense is richer than the nature-sense of former 
generations. Yet there is margin for improvement. The 
nature-sense in us is ' tremulous to almost every influence 
that in any way physically or mentally affects us.' The 
hostile,, ascetic view of life, the Puritanic view, is decidedly 
unfavorable to the poetic feeling for external nature. He 
distinguishes between the ' epicurean nature-sense ' (which 
merely enjoys the beauties of nature) and the spiritual. 
Andre Chenier is a most perfect example of the Epicurean 
view of nature. Goethe and Wordsworth eminently have the 
spiritual sense of nature. 

Alexander Smith and Alexander Pope, by Charles Kingsley. 
Fraser's Magazine, vol. 48 (Oct. 1853), 453 ff. Reprinted in 
Literary and General Lectures and Essays, pp. 82 ff. This 
essay contains some striking views. K. attacks purely de- 
scriptive poetry, claims that nature is interesting only in so 
far as she becomes either a person herself or the dwelling 
and organ of a person. With Spencer and Ariosto, even with 
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Pope, nymphs, etc. are regarded only in their connection with 
man, among the moderns in their connection with nature. 
The poet must color nature with the records of his own mind, 
and bestow upon her a factitious life, and make her reflect 
his own joy and sorrows. But all these things are well 
enough only in their place, hence they should not become 
intense to exhaustion, and should not be used where they are 
not intended to express passion at all, but merely the quiet 
and normal state of the poet's mind with regard to external 
nature. Therefore ' the passion-panting sea ' is objectionable, 
as the sea does not pant with passion. (But would it be 
wrong then to speak of the angry sea, for surely the sea is 
never angry ?) Since Bacon has spoken (that is since scientific 
insight into nature began) only severely scientific imagery 
drawn from the inner life of nature should be necessary 
to touch the hearts of men. . . . Much of this is correct 
and much is stimulating, but I doubt whether a very large 
part of it is tenable. Space, however, unfortunately does not 
permit me here to discuss these points in detail. 

De la Democratic en AmMque, by A. de Tocqueville, 4me 
edition, vol. 3, Paris, 1868. On page 118 ff. are expressed 
some ideas concerning the nature-sense in democratic coun- 
tries. Democratic principles have a tendency to turn men's 
attention away from old creeds and to establish doubt ; 
furthermore they destroy the halo about privileged persons, 
and thus turn men's attention to inanimate nature. This 
gave birth to descriptive poetry in the last century (?) But 
this is only a passing phase. Democracy tends ultimately to 
fix men's attention on man. — Glittering as this logic is, a 
study of the nature-sense in different ages and in different 
countries proves it to be untrue. For democratic principles 
seem in one form or another to increase their hold on men, 
and yet the nature-sense is constantly deepening. 

Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator, by Josiah Gilbert. 
London, 1885. By way of introduction, we find a pleasing 
though very incomplete sketch of landscape in literature 
before the 17th century. The Italian Renaissance men, espe- 
cially Petrarch, are very much underrated. The kulturge- 
schichtliche element is altogether wanting. G. mentions the 
fact that the Romantic movement in the nature-sense is recent 
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in literature but is recorded on the canvas as early as the 17th 
century. From page 86 on there is a short history of the nature- 
sense in oriental (Chinese and Japanese) and Greek and 
Roman art. (These statements are based on Woermann, Die 
Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Volker.) What is said of 
the Pompeian landscape is especially interesting. Early 
Christian art displays landscape features. In all mosaics, the 
sacred legend is always the chief point of the interest, hence 
landscape cannot become important. Landscape gave decided 
promise in this form of art, but soon wilted. In the minia- 
tures of manuscripts as preserved both in Italy and in purely 
Byzantine art a certain sense for nature is recorded which 
dies out in course of time. Real landscapes do not appear 
until about the end of the 14th century. Now it is that gold 
and diaper yield to a sky background. On p. 135 ff. follows 
a description of many manuscripts containing pictures in 
which landscape plays a part. Landscape as an art showed 
itself first in the North and there sooner acquired perfection. 
The landscape art of the VanEycks is altogether remarkable. 
Contemporary Italian art is extremely puerile in this respect, 
compared with the art of the Van Eycks. Van der Weyden 
paints landscape, but curiously enough always conceives it as 
luminous and beautiful. H. Memlinc also has a fine touch 
in his interpretation of nature. Matsys cares more for figure 
than for landscape. Giotto does not make very much of 
landscape, but evidently has a good eye for it. (I may add 
from my own observation that his advance over the landscape 
in the mosaics seems to me, together, of course, with the 
change in background, largely to consist in distributing his 
trees with less mathematical regularity, and thus to introduce 
a certain waywardness, which points to ultimate realism in his 
successors.) Fra Angelico's landscape contains more objects 
than Giotto's, but is not in sympathy with the subjects, for it 
is always gleaming and bright. The great Masaccio intro- 
duces a real landscape, real and not fantastic hills, no porce- 
lain blue, but the hues of nature. ... I will select only what 
seems to me essentially important in Gilbert's book for an 
appreciation of the nature-sense in the Italian painters after 
Angelico. Ghirlandaio has beautiful colors but is not very 
poetic in his nature interpretations ; Botticelli has a decided 
18 
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feeling for the picturesque and the cosy in nature, yet does 
not seem to be far ahead of his age. Da Vinci's landscape is 
very remarkable for its weirdness. So in the Mona Lisa the 
background consists of rocks and gives to the whole picture 
a curious air of solitude. In the Last Supper, however, nature 
corresponds to the calmness of the Saviour, behind whom it 
gleams through a window. (The love which Da Vinci 
evinces for rocks should be particularly noted, as there is very 
little corresponding to it in literature until much later.) 
Perugino is very important. His landscape is sweet and 
serene and conveys a great sense of peace. The background 
corresponds to the subject. Francia's landscapes are more 
varied than Perugino's, often more picturesque, but he rarely 
has Perugino's deep tones. Fra Bartolomeo introduces 
nothing archaic, no impossible objects : everything pertaining 
to his landscape is true and harmonious. Andrea del Sarto is 
less important, and Michael Angelo seems to pay but little 
attention to landscape. There is a decided evolution in 
Raphael's treatment of landscape. Generally speaking it is 
characterized by great sweetness, but in his Vision of Ezekiel 
there is a step in advance : there we find realistic seriousness, 
variety and observation. Corregio is, strangely enough, fond 
of sober, delicate and simple landscapes. Albrecht Diirer 
is one of the most original masters in the history of landscape 
painting. His landscapes are severe, often sad. He enjoys 
mountains and rocks, and on that account should be asso- 
ciated with da Vinci. Altdorfer added scenic effect to land- 
scape. In his Battle of Arbela (Munich) we find a certain 
romantic grandeur in the sky ; similarly in other paintings. 
Yet he is capable also of sweetness and grace, as in his Flight 
into Egypt. Hans Holbein, the Younger, has several times 
painted scenes from the Alps. (Note that the Alps do not 
find a powerful interpreter in literature before Rousseau.) 
Giovanni Bellini has in some of his late pictures sought 
landscape effects. In Giorgione's works landscape contin- 
ually asserts itself as an element of importance equal to that 
of the figures. He is fond sometimes of even exaggerated 
effects. Palma Veccio is large, vigorous, but lacks delicate 
observation and depth of feeling. Titian goes beyond his 
predecessors in dealing largely and suggestively with land- 
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scape detail, and in entering more than did the others into 
the thoughts and moods of nature, as expressed in her noblest 
scenes and objects. His range is large ; he is fond of moun- 
tains. He paints sunny calm shores, and again often rich 
level plains ; he knows how to characterize trees ; the back- 
ground agrees with the subject. In his treatment of hills he 
leads the way to the mountain treatment of Salvator Rosa. 
In Paolo Veronese we find little landscape, but it is dealt 
with gracefully. Tintoretto is perhaps even more poetical 
than Titian, but he is less controlled. He sees something of 
the awful side of nature, her unrestful, changeful, stormy 
moods. Landscape now for some time remained inferior. 
Annibale Caracci's landscapes lack the nobler, severer quali- 
ties, but there is a gain in freedom of touch and suggestive- 
ness. . . . Lucas van Leyden has a sense for landscape but 
is inferior to Diirer. Paul Bril is attracted by light and 
shade, not so much by color. (Gilbert's treatment of Bril 
seems to me insufficient, for is he not one of the very first, 
if not the first, who raised landscape painting into an inde- 
pendent art?) Jan Brueghel's landscape is apt to be too 
wild and unreal, yet he is capable of charming effects. In 
Adam Elsheimer the descriptions of the romantic side of 
nature are very remarkable. Rubens is ready for anything in 
landscape, especially movement and the play of light and 
dark, and the interlock of trees. He generally neglects 
details, but has more sense for the poetry of nature than is 
generally believed. We have paintings by him which deal 
with landscape exclusively, as for instance his View of the 
Escurial. Claude Lorrain is the first really great land- 
scape painter. He interpreted the indescribable and indefin- 
able loveliness of Italy. (It will forever be, in our opinion 
at least, a blot on Mr. Ruskin's name as an art critic that he 
was incapable of understanding the charm of this remarkable 
artist.) In Salvator Rosa nature is burdened with a sense of 
fate and unrest. He was the first to discover in the romance 
of landscape a special field for art. (Attention should be 
given to this element in Salvator's work, as we have nothing 
to correspond with it in literature for nearly a century later.) 
It would have been valuable to hear something of Spanish 
landscape, at least of Velasquez. As far as I am able to 
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judge (and I express myself with great diffidence, as I can 
speak only from an acquaintance with photographs), he is 
fond of rocks and large trees, but seems also to have had a 
certain amount of love for the idyllic in nature. So in two 
scenes from the Villa Medici in Rome, one of which repre- 
sents a view through an arch upon houses nestling among 
cypress trees. . . . This book is a most useful supplement to 
any history of the nature-sense in literature. Biese hints at 
the development of landscape painting in his book, but of 
course cannot go into detail. The illustrations in the work 
add greatly to make the text more intelligible. 

L'ouevre de Corot et. le paysage moderne, by Andre Michel. 
Revue des deux Mondes, 15 F6vrier, 1896, p. 913 ff. In 
France, painting was slow in taking hold of nature, as poetry 
had done. As late as 1796 a writer on aesthetics speaks with 
contempt of landscape. Yet in the salons, at the end of the 
18th century, landscapes were exhibited which betray a sensi- 
tive eye. Lantara, who died in 1778 (a few weeks after 
Rousseau), painted sunsets with much talent and finesse. (In 
1826 Boutard said in his Dictionaire that landscape has for its 
object the imitation of light effects in the air, on the earth, 
and on the water, and he thus innocently gave the formula of 
the modern plein air school.) Winckelmanti, Mengs, and 
David, checked the growth of realistic and landscape paint- 
ing; — Ruysdael and others were regarded as utterly lacking in 
ideality. Valenciennes labored to introduce this element of 
ideality into landscape painting, and urged upon painters to 
steep themselves in poets inspired by nature like Sappho, 
Theocritus, etc. Corot became the pupil of this school. 
Corot's second teacher was Victor Bertin, who continued the 
ideas of Valenciennes. During his early career, Corot's pic- 
tures destined for exhibition are stiff, whereas his studies, 
meant for himself, are exquisite. He did not become free 
until about his fiftieth year. In course of time, he turned 
more and more to Claude Lorrain for inspiration. Students 
of German literature will be interested to know that Corot 
was a great admirer and reader of Gessner. . . . Few things 
could be more satisfactory than a history of landscape paint- 
ing from the earliest time to our own which should trace with 
scholarly exactness and artistic sensitiveness the ideal of land- 
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scape through the centuries. Will not somebody arise who 
can deal with his task in something like the same spirit in 
which Mr. Berenson has treated the development of Floren- 
tine Art? 

In French Art, Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by W. C. Brownell, N. Y., 1892, and in Modern Painting, 
by George Moore, London, 1893, will be found refined and 
suggestive observations on the great masters of landscape 
painting like Claude, Corot, Diaz, Manet, Monet, and others. 
... I will state in conclusion that in Out of the East, by 
Lafcadio Hearn, pp. 116 ff., the author shows how far superior 
Japanese art is to western art in observing the, facts of nature. 

Camillo'Von Klenze. 

University of Chicago. 



Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte. Zum 
Gebrauch fur Studierende dargestellt von R. Bethge, O. 
Bremer, F. Dieter, F. Hartmann und W. Schliiter, heraus- 
gegeben von Ferdinand Dieter. Erster Halbband : Laut- 
lehre des Urgermanischen, Gotischen, Altnordischen, Alt- 
englischen, Altsachsischen und Althochdeutschen. xxxv 
und 343 SS. 8°. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland 1898. 

Es ist eine bekannte und immer wiederkehrende Thatsache, 
dass auf eine Periode wissenschaftlicher Forschung eine Zeit 
der Kodifizierung des neu errungenen folgt. Dannerscheinen 
Lehrbucher aller Art, gute und schlechte. In der neuen 
Periode der Sprachwissenschaft und der Germanistik, die mit 
der Entdeckung des Vernerschen Gesetzes anhebt, begann 
den Reigen die Braunesche Sammlung kurzgefasster Gram- 
matiken, es folgt die Periode der Grundrisse von Brugmann 
und Paul, in denen Kluge die Vorgeschichte der germanischen 
Dialekte, andere die historische Entwicklung behandeln. 
Denen schloss sich ganz iiberraschend Wilmanns deutsche 
Grammatik an, in denen das ganze Gebiet des deutschen in 
vortrefflicher Weise behandelt wird. Streitbergs Elementar- 
biicher nebst seiner urgermanischen Grammatik fiillten weiter 
manche Liicke aus, und nun erhalten wir eine Laut- und 
Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte von verschiedenen 



